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the development of the religious 

INSTINCT IN THE CHILD. 


By Elinor A. Welldon. 


The few remarks I shall venture to make are brief, but I 
trust they may be suggestive to some interestec in is 


all-important subject. 

At the outset let me state my conviction, that muc o t e 
present unfaith, much of the indifference to religion which 
exists now, is due to the well-intentioned but unwise early 
religious teaching given to our children. The parent s and 
the educator’s first work is to awaken the religious instinct 
in the child : by that I mean the stretching out of the child’s 
soul after the Divine “ God.” I think this is done in two 
ways : — 

T. By the indirect religious and moral influences brought 
to bear on the child. 

II. By the direct moral and religious training the child 


receives. 

(i.) The first and most important indirect religious influence 
brought to bear on the child is that of the mother’s own 
attitude of mind and soul towards God, even before the birth 
of the child, and during the early years of its life. lhe 
young child is a strangely imitative being : its tastes and 
habits are a reflex of the person’s it is with, and this is 
wonderfully true as regards its religious life. 

(2.) The second indirect influence is the way the mother 
regards her child. Does she look upon the life entrusted to 
her as a gift, as Froebel and Martin Luther did, to be one 
day given back to God r Does she watch the young life as 
it unfolds reverently and prayerfully, as seeking thereby to 
know more cf the mind and will of God concerning herself 
and her child ? or is the child looked upon as a charming 
plaything, — a proud possession to augment parental import- 
ance ? in fact, does she realise the words of the catechism 
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and regard the child as God’s rather than her own ? It is not 
difficult to trace the effect these opposite views would have. 

(3-j Another strong indirect influence is the love which 
binds mother and child together. The love is at first an 
unconscious resting or sense of oneness and harmony: true 
type of the soul’s unconscious rest in God. But then the 
child only becomes really conscious of its mother’s love when 
it misses that love for a time, to find it again ; so is it with 
the soul and God. When this love between mother and child 
is a perfect one, unsullied by selfishness, then it is a powerful 
influence in awakening later love towards the heavenly 
parent, God the “ All-Father.” J 

(a) Another indu ect influence is the parents’ prayers and 
Bible-ieading and study: their definite acts of worship, which 
the young child is often a witness to, which speakto the 
child of a communion held by its mother and father with the 
unseen “ God,” whom they always address not only in words, 
but by reverence of mien and gesture. Rosmine speaks very 
strongly on this point : he says, “ During the first period of 
life the child is incapable of himself performing religious 
acts : it is the office of the parents to perform them for him ; ” 
and again, when he reminds us how far more forcible ex- 
pressive gesture is than language over the young child. 
Miss Peabody, in her article on “ Religious Nurture,” says 
on this subject, “ You should talk about God as little as 
possible, and limit yourself carefully to regulating moral 
manifestations, leading children to act kindly and generously 
and truthfully.” 

(5.) Another very strong indirect influence I take to be, the 
reverent treatment and care, on the part of the parents, of all 
life, plant, animal, and human : such treatment will awaken 
a sense of the sacredness of life, and will lead the child to 
seek out the source of all life — God. 

Plato in his Laws says (book V.), “ Let parents bequeath 
to their children not riches, but the spirit of reverence.” 
Such means as these, indirect and unconscious as they are, 
are very real in awakening the first impulse after the higher 
life. About the second or third year more direct means must 
be used, and these I consider are, — 

II. The definite moral and religious training we give our 
children. 
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up to realise that work is a law of life, a necessity of human 
nature, because it is that which makes man akin to God, is 
raised to a higher conception of God and His relation’ to 
man. A young child responds quickly and readily to the 
idea of having a special work set it which he or she alone 
can do, and then it is not difficult to set up an ideal to aim at, 
a goal to be attained by effort. And what is this but making 
it possible for the child to understand that true religion is an 
effort of the soul to find out God, “ to acquaint itself with 
God and be at peace ” ? (Job xxii. 21.) 

But, further, all this training, invaluable as it is, is incom- 
plete : there is yet more to be done by direct and definite 
religious teaching. 

1 1 0 % a wise and judicious use of folk-lore, those beautiful 

old fairy tales, which are the tales of heroes, or of allegories, 
as a means of awakening the imaginative faculty : sufficient 
stress, I am sure, is not laid on the true education of the 
imagination as a basis for religious faith : a right training 
of the imagination gives the power to apprehend the unseen. 
And what is faith, bul that act of the soul by which we enter 
within the veil, endure as seeing Him who is invisible, and 
accept the evidence of things not seen. Felix Adler, in “ His 
Moral Instructions,” is very suggestive here. Next will come 
the use of Bible stories to teach the child something about 
(1) God, Flis nature and His work. The stories should be 
most carefully selected, and the one fact each is intended to 
emphasise should be made prominent : such as (a) God’s 
power in the story of the deliverance from Egypt, and 
crossing the Red Sea ; ( 3 ) His omnipresence in the story of 
“ Hagar in the wilderness” ; [c) His daily care, “giving the 
manna and sending the quails to the Israelites.” 

I should at first make no attempt at any sequence in the 
stories: they would be simply means for stimulating a feeling 
of awe and wonder, and then would follow, naturally, the 
story of the Creation, simply told, and the lesson could be 
enforced that this same God, who is the Creator, is the 
Sustainer of life, “that in Him all live and move and have 
their being.” (Acts xvii. 24 — 29.) 

To me it seems that if we accept the truth which all 
thoughtful educators accept, that “ the child develops like the 
race,” then the religious development must follow the same 
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revlll b * he ChiU ’ and in thus will 
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i lhe Wuehmgs of Easter, Ascension and Whitsuntide will 
be readily accepted; ei ch will come with its message suited 
to the speemi and peculiar need of the time. Eastertide 
will tell of a resurrection to newness of life, ours bv 
right of that greatest of all resurrections, when our Lord 
rose triumphant from death and Hell. Ascensiontide will 
be bright with expectation and promise of a future glorious 
return, and the lesson of Whitsuntide will be replete 
with encouragement as it reminds us ever and anon of the 
indwelling of that Holy Spirit , the very breath of God to 
inspire and sanctify and invigorate to newness of life and 
effort. I here is yet one other most important influence for 

awakening the higher life, and that is the way Sunday is 
spent. Our first aim should be to make the day a really 
bright and happy one, a day of very real intercourse between 
parent and child. The cessation from the ordinary occupations 
renders this possible, and if on this day children are really 
allowed to enter into their parents’ interests and to benefit by 
their direct teaching, it will do much to heighten their life 
aims. Still on no account must the day be spent aimlessly, 
to walks and talks with the father and mother must succeed 
definite occupation by learning texts and hymns, looking at 
sacred pictures, painting or pricking texts, playing with 
scripture puzzles, etc. I should like to say a word about the 
scripture picture books ; they ought to be carefully chosen. It 
is at all times a bad habit for children to pass very quickly 
from one picture to another, no impression is made really, 
and the habit of aimlessly turning over the pages of a 
picture-book is one to discourage, but it is distinctly harmful 
to treat scripture pictures thus ; many lasting impressions are 
taken in by the eye ; really good pictures, say of the “ Child 
Jesus,” “ The Labe in the Manger,” the “ Good Shepherd, 
etc., teach a great deal, and when the children have been 
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FOOD. 

IN INFANCY, CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE. 
By F. Godfrey, M.B.* 

fpeak fhTf imp ° rta " Ce of the su ^ject which I propose to 
speak on this evening there can hardly be any difference ot 

opinion > an think too that everyone must allow that it is 

It's one l ?T °f d f ° rm Part ° f 6Very Parent ’ s e ducation. 
dell e f , WhlCh } f f 1 no sma11 responsibility in attempting to 
vvi popularly in a short lecture ; for my duty must be 
to endeavour to compress a great deal into the time at our 
disposal and at the same time to avoid as far as possible all 
technical terms, which might by their introduction only serve 
to confuse. To many of you much that I have to say may 
sound stale and commonplace, but I trust you will bear with 

that and that the nett result may be some gain, little or great, 
to all. 

Of the four great external conditions on which the proper 
growth and development of the organism depend, air, food, 
warmth, and sunlight, food is not the least important ; and it 
is unfortunately a subject on which much ignorance exists, 
and into which many erroneous old-time notions and prejudices 
obtrude themselves. 

A healthy young life, with all its bright possibilities before 
it may be, and I fear often is, blasted or extinguished by a 
want of knowledge of the food requisite for its growth ; and 
on the other hand a puny infant may by judicious feeding be 
safely piloted through the shoals that beset it into the smooth 
waters of vigorous health. More popular knowledge on the 
subject of children’s food would render many a young life 
healthier and happier, would save parents many an anxious 
hour, and many a doctor’s bilk 

Now we should all clearly realise what food is, and for what 
purpose food is required. In the human organism, as in all 

* A lecture delivered to the Scarborough branch of the Parents’ National 
Educational Union, by Frank Godfrey, M.B. 
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